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EMINENT FEMALE WRITERS. 


Memoirs of Eminent Female Writers. By Anna Maria Lee. 
Philadelphia. J. Grigg. 


This volume makes no higher pretensions, than that of 
being a manual of biography. In truth, it can be nothing 
more ; condensed as the records of these illustrious females 
are,—the names of about eighty individuals being intro- 
duced in about twice that number of pages. But the.book 
will be useful to young ladies, by furnishing them with the 
most important facts in the lives and characters of authors, 
of their own sex, with whose writings they are familiar, 
and to whom allusions are often made. 

The private histories of eminent persons are always 
sought after with eagerness ; and were this passion for bio- 
graphical literature, rightly fostered and directed, it would 
have a most powerful influence in promoting the intellect- 
ual and moral improvement of women. But to do this, 
greatness, in its worldly sense, either as applied to talents 
or station, must not be the object of eulogy ; or rather, the 
domestic virtues must possess a prominance in the pictures 
which are held up for the admiration and consequent imi- 
tation of women. 

Madame de Stael once inquired of Bonaparte, who he 
considered the greatest of women, alive or dead. He re- 
plied, ‘her, Madame, who has borne most children.’ There 
might be piquancy in his remark ; but there was not truth. 
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Had he said, that the greatest of women was she, who, 
having children, best performs the office of educating them 
for greatness, (remember, I use greatness as synonymous 
with goodness) he would have left a maxim much more to 
his glory. 

The importance of early education, has but lately attract- 
ed the attention of men, in any considerable degree ; yet it 
seems strange, women should so long have been ignorant 
of this source of their consequence. Its full importance is 
not yet appreciated ; in truth, it is hardly suspected. Wo- 
men still look on their lot as too circumscribed ; forgetting 
that the influence they may wield, if they will but exert 
their talents in the diffusion of correct principles and use- 
ful knowledge in the minds of the young, will bea triumph 
which the greatest and wisest of philosophers have deemed 
worthy their pursuit. No one can deny, but that the 
writings of females have been instrumental in awakening 
and directing the present tone of public feeling, on the sub- 
ject of education ; and if our intelligent ladies would be in 
earnest in the work, they might soon reap the reward of 
their labors in the added respect which would be at- 
tached to the station of woman. It is no more desirable 
than it is possible, that the sex should change this station. 
They would not find it for their happiness, to exchange the 
security of home, the privileges of ordering and governing 
in the arrangement of the house, for the anxious toil of 
gathering wealth, or the vexing concerns of guiding the 
state. 

But still, the woman who feels conscious of talents, may 
at times repine, that all the avenues of public fame are 
closed to her ambition ; she need not, while the province 
of early education is so peculiarly hers. The field in which 
a More, Barbauld, Genlis, Hamilton, Edgeworth, West, 
Chapone, and Macauly have won their laurels, is neither 
narrow, nor easily exhausted. 

The author of ‘ Thoughts on Domestic Education,’ (we 
noticed this book in our last Magazine, and hope our read- 
ers will all be induced to peruse the work,) has set an exam- 
ple which may encourage many of her sex. She has shown 

ow much may be done by ordinary means, and with com- 
mon attainments. The biography of such a writer, inclu- 
ding the progress of her own mind, while training the 
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minds of her children, the experiments and results on which 
her opinions have been founded, and the details of her do- 
mestic management, would form a species of literature, the 
most necessary and interesting which could be offered to 
her sex. There is no human passion so pure and holy, as 
the love of a good mother for her children. There are no 
motives of action, which would so well bear the scrutiny 
of the world, as those which govern the mother. The re- 
cord of her disinterestedness, would in a great measure, 
check that idea of utter selfishness, which has such a with- 
ering effect on the social virtues. 

We do not, in our country, at least, want exhibitions of 
those talents and acquirements, which have fitted women 
to rule empires and manage state intrigues,—we want pat- 
terns of virtue, of intelligence, of piety and usefulness in 
private life. Such, we are glad to say, was the example be- 
queathed us by most of those women, whose names are re- 
corded inthe book before us. There are a few, however, 
whose fame, either from the little known of their private 
life, or other causes, rests solely on the merit of their knowl- 
edge and writings. We will give the sketch of two, emi- 
nent for profound and brilliant acquirements, and then add 
specimens of that kind of eminence, which seems to have 
been the result of goodness of heart, rather than pride of 
understanding; and to have been attained from a sense of 
the duty we are under, to cultivate usefully our faculties of 
mind, rather than the desire to gain fame by displaying 
them. Our young ladies may decide in which class of 
these distinguished females, they should prefer to see their 


names enrolled. 
CHASTELET. 

Gaseiet Emeria pve Bretevit CuHAsTeLet, one of the most 
illustrious women of her nation, was born on the 17th December, 
1746. In early youth, she discovered uncommon capacity and 
vigor of mind. Captivated by the charms of poetry, she studied, 
in their own language, the first poets, both of ancient and modern 
times. Homer, Virgil, Tasso, and Milton, became familiar to 
her: her ear was peculiarly sensible to the power of harmony, 
both in poetical and prose compositions. As she advanced to- 
wards maturity, she was led by an acute and comprehensive mind, 
to the study of the severer sciences: her attention was particularly 
engaged by the mathematics; to which, for a time, she wholly 
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devoted herself. She may be said to have rivalled Newton and 
Leibnitz. Her work entitled ‘ Institutiones de Physique,’ which 
she addressed to her son, is a commentary on the philosophy of 
Leibnitz, which she cleared from its obscurity, and rendered more 
intelligible. ‘The introduction to this work was praised by the 
learned as a master piece of eloquence and reasoning. She com- 
posed, also, a treatise on the nature of fire, which was published 
in octavo. She likewise entered into a course of study of the 
works of Newton, which are written in Latin, and on which she 
published a commentary, entitled ‘ Principes Mathematiques de 
la Philosophie Naturelle,’ in two volumes, quarto; a work which 
is considered as a chef d’wuvre. Intense application wasted her 
strength, debilitated her frame, and gradually conducted her to a 
premature grave. She studied, with Voltaire, the principles of 
Newton, at Cirey, in Champagne; where, having retired, to avoid 
interruption, they resided for several years. Mr. Koenig, an emi- 
nent mathematician, spent two years with them in this retreat. 
Voltaire caused a gallery to be erected at Cirey, where their ex- 
periments on light and electricity were performed. In the midst 
of these profound occupations, Madame de Chastelet preserved 
her predilection for poetry, of which she was an excellent judge.’ 

* Voltaire accompanied Madame de Chastelet to the court of 
Stanislaus, at Luneville, in 1748. In this palace, in 1749, the il- 
lustrious marchioness de Chastelet breathed her last. She sub- 
mitted io her fate with great fortitude, and expired in the forty- 
fourth year of her age. Her works afford a proof of the power 
and force of her mind, and of the capacity of her sex for profound 
investigation and scientific research: she deservedly ranks among 
the first philosophical writers.’ 

SAPPHO. 

‘SaprHo, an eminent Greek poetess, was a native of Mitylene, 
in the isle of Lesbos. She flourished, according to Suidas, in the 
forty-second Olympiad ; according to Eusebius, in the forty-fourth 
Olympiad ; about six hundred years before the Christian era. She 
composed a great deal, although but few of her numerous produc- 
tions have descended to posterity ; yet these few justify the pane- 
gyrics which have been bestowed upon her. Her hymn to Venus 
was preserved by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who inserted it in 
his works as an example of perfection. An ode was preserved by 
Longinus, besides two epigrams, and some other little fragments, 
which have been generally published in the editions of Anacreon. 
Her poetry was held in great and just esteem by the ancients. 
‘In Greece,’ says Tanaquillus Faber, ‘no productions were es- 
teemed more elegant, exquisite, and beautiful, than those of Sap- 
pho.’ In honor of her memory, the Mytelenians stamped their 
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coin with her image. The Romans afterwards erected a statue of 
porphyry to her honor. Both ancients and moderns have vied with 
each other in enthusiastic admiration of her genius and talents. 
Critics, historians, and poets, have, in every age, united in her 
praise. Vossius affirms that none of the Greek poets excelled 
Sappho for the sweetness of her verse. She painted from nature 
and from genuine sensibility. She was the inventress of that kind 
of verse, which, from her name, is called Sapphic. 

She wrote nine books of odes, besides elegies, epigrams, iam- 
bics, monodies, and other pieces, of which we have nothing re- 
maining but those already cited.’ 

CARTER. 


‘EvizaBetH Carter, a lady of profound learning and piety, 
was the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Nicholas Carter, and was born 
in Kent, England, December 16, 1717, and educated by her fa- 
ther. At first, she discovered such a slowness of faculties, as to 
make him despair of her progress in intellectual attainment, even 
with the aid of the greatest industry, and the most ardent desire, 
which characterized her efforts. Mortified and sorrowful at her 
own difficulties, she resolved nevertheless to persevere, and her 
perseverance was finally crowned with success. She became mis- 
tress of Latin, Greek, French, German, and afterwards understood 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and the Hebrew languages. 

Before she was seventeen years of age, many of her poetical at- 
tempts appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1734, with the 
signature of ‘Eliza.?. This extraordinary display of genius and 
acquirements procured her immediate celebrity, and the learned 
flocked about her with admiration. In 1739, she translated ‘ The 
critique of Crousaz on Pope’s Essay on Man,’ and, in the same 
year, gave a translation of ‘Algarotti’s Explanation of Newton’s 
Philosophy, for the use of the Ladies.’ These publications ex- 
tended her acquaintance among the literati of her own country, 
and her fame reached the continent, where Baratier bestowed high 
praises on her talents and genius. In 1741, she formed an intima- 
cy with Miss Catharine Talbot, a young lady of considerable genius, 
and most amiable disposition. This was an important event in her 
life, on many accounts. The intimacy of their friendship, the im- 
portance of their correspondence, and the exalted piety of both, 
made it the principal ingredient of their mutual happiness. 

In addition to this, it procured the friendship of archbishop 
Secker, with whom Miss Talbot resided. By this means, she ex- 
tended her knowledge of the world, cherished her profound learn- 
ing, and exercised her pious thoughts. To this event, is to be 
traced her undertaking, and completing the work, by which her 
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fame has been most known abroad; her ‘Translation of Epicte- 
tus.’ It was not, however, till the beginning of 1749, that this 
translation was commenced. By the archbishop’s desire, she add- 
ed notes and an introduction, both admirably executed.’ 

‘ About nine years before her death, she experienced an alarm- 
ing illness, of which she never recovered the effects in bodily 
strength ; but the faculties of her mind remained unimpaired. In 
the summer of 1805, her weakness evidently increased. From 
that time until February, 1806, her strength gradually ebbed 
away; andonthe morning of the 19th, she expired without a 
groan. 

The portrait of Mrs. Carter in her old age, which her nephew 
and biographer, the Rev. Mr. Pennington, has taken, is very cap- 
tivating. ‘The wisdom of age, without its coldness ; the cool head, 
with the affectionate heart ; a sobriety which chastened conversa- 
tion, without destroying it; a cheerfulness which enlivened piety 
without wounding it; a steady effort to maintain a conscience 
void of offence, and to let religion suffer nothing in her exhibition 
of it to the world. Nor is her religion to be searched for only in 
the humility with which she received, and the thankfulness with 
which she avowed, the doctrines of the Bible, but in the sincerity 
with which she followed out those principles to their practical con- 
sequences, and lived as she believed. Very wide, indeed, from 
the line which they have taken, will the cold, formal, and specu- 
lative professors of the present day find the conduct of Mrs. Car- 
ter. We hear her in one place charging upon her friend, Mrs. 
Montague, the necessity to enlist her fine talents in the cause of 
religion, instead of wasting them upon literary vanities. In an- 
other, we hear her exposing the pretensions of that religion, which 
does not follow men into the circle in which they live; and loudly 
questioning, whether piety can at once be seated in the heart, 
and yet seldom force its way to the lips. 

We see her scrupulously intent on turning the conversation of 
dinner tables into such channels, as might, at least, benefit the 
servants in attendance. This delicacy of moral sentiment, which 
feels a stain in religion like a wound, which deems nothing tri- 
fling that has -to do with the soul, which sets God at our right 
hand, not only in the temple, but in the drawing-room, is, doubt- 
less, an indication of a heart visited of God, and consecrated to 
his service. Among her studies, there was one which she never 
neglected ; one which was always dear to her, from her earliest 
infancy to the latest period of her life, and in which she made a 
continual improvement. This was that of religion, which was her 
constant care and greatest delight. Her acquaintance with the 
Bible, some part of which she never failed to read every day, was 
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as complete, as her belief in it was sincere. And no person ever 
endeavored more, and few with greater success, to regulate the 
whole of their conduct by that unerring guide. She assisted her 
devotion also, by assiduously reading the best sermons, and other 
works, upon that most interesting subject. Her piety was never 
varying; constant, fervent, but not enthusiastic. 

As her piety began early, so it travelled with her through life. 
It was at all times the most distinguished feature of her character. 
It was indeed, the very piety of the gospel, shown not by enthusi- 
asm, or depreciating that of others ; but by a calm, rational, and 
constant devotion, and the most unwearied attention to acquire the 
temper, and practise the duties of a Christian life. She never 
thanked God, like the proud Pharisee, that she was not like oth- 
ers; but, rather like the publican, besought him to be merciful to 
her, asinner. Such were the qualities with which she came as a 
shock of ripe corn to the heavenly harvest.’ 

SEVIGNE. 

Mary pve Rasputin Seviene, a celebrated French writer, was 
born February 5, 1626. While yet in her infancy, she was de- 
prived of her father, who was killed July 22, 1627, at the descent 
of the English upon the Isle of Rhee, where he commanded a 
squadron of gentlemen volunteers. This loss was supplied to her 
by the cares and attention of an affectionate and sensible mother, 
and of her uncle, who superintended her education, and implant- 
ed in her mind the purest principles. She was early instructed in 
the Latin, Spanish, and Italian languages, and familiarized with 
the writings of the best authors. At eighteen, she married Henry 
marquis de Sevigne, who afterwards fell in a duel with the Che- 
valier d’Albret. Thus left a widow in the bloom of her youth, she 
determined against a second engagement, and devoted herself 
with exemplary attention to the education of her children. The 
Marchioness de Sevigne seems to have chosen that proper mode 
of education which inspired the breasts of her children both with 
love and esteem ; she avoided that austerity which puts a check 
upon ingenuous confidence, and the severity of the parent was 
softened by the fondness of the friend. By uniting her daughter 
to the Count de Grignan, lieutenant of the king’s forces, and Go- 
vernor of Province, she flattered herself with the hope of not be- 
ing separated from her, as the count was constantly near the per- 
son of the king; but the duke de Vendome having quitted Pro- 
vence, the count was ordered. to supply his place; and it is diffi- 
cult to say, whether the daughter or the mother was most afflicted 
at being compelled to live apart. To this separation however, the 
public are indebted for those charming letters, which it is impossi- 
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ble to peruse without sensations of delight: for the tenderest af- 
fection is displayed in the most elegant language, and the heart 
fondly dictates every line. Frequent were the visits which the 
marchioness made her beloved daughter; affection shortened dis- 
tance, and diminished fatigue: the last journey she took was for 
the purpose of being present at the marriage of her grandson, 
and she was then near seventy years of age. During her stay in 
Provence, her daughter was seized with a dangerous malady. 
This amiable and attached parent could not be persuaded to leave 
her for a moment; but with unexampled perseverance, watched 
her day and night. ‘The countess recovered, to the delight of her 
fond mother, whose constitution was not equal to the fatigue and 
anxiety she had endured: she was attacked by a slow nervous fe- 
ver, which put a period to her life in fourteen days. She expired 
August 6, 1696, in her seventy-first year.’ 


We will add one more sketch ; an example teaching 
more forcibly than volumes of precepts, how misfortunes 
may be supported with resignation, even dignity, if to the 
resources of a cultivated mind, is added true piety of 
heart. 

SMITH. 

‘Exizasetu Situ, was born in December, 1776, in the coun- 
ty of Durham, England, where her parents then lived in affluence. 
She was remarkable, in her early years, for a love of knowledge, 
for regularity and reflection. During her youth, she did not seem 
to have enjoyed any peculiar advantages, except in the instruction 
of her mother; who appears, from some of her letters, to have pos- 
sessed an elegant and cultivated understanding. In 1785, her fa- 
ther removed to Piercefield, a celebrated and romantic seat on the 
Wye, and in the summer of 1789, she became acquainted with 
Mrs. H. Bowdler, by whom she was introduced to another lady, to 
whom most of her printed letters were addressed. In 1793, a 
bank in which Mr. Smith was engaged, failed ; and this unexpect- 
ed stroke at once reduced Elizabeth and her family from affluence, 
to very narrow circumstances. She lost her books, her instru- 
ments, andthe command of all those elegant comforts and conve- 
niencges which are generally found so necessary to the formation 
of female character. From that time, till the summer of 1801, 
Miss Smith had no ceriain home. Some part of that period she 
passed with Mrs. HI. Bowdler, at Bath; several years were spent 
in Ireland, where Mr. Smith was quartered, amidst the inconve- 
niences and distractions of military cantonments ; and the rest at 
the houses of friends, or in a hired house on the banks of the Uls- 
water. During these years, and under such disadvantages, she 
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acquired that variety and depth of erudition, which justly rendered 

her an object of admiration to all who knew her. After the year 

1801, she principally resided at a small farm and mansion seated 

among the lakes, where, in the summer of 1805, she caught a 

cold, which, though at first it seemed trifling, terminated her life 

on the 7th of August, 1806. She was, at the time of her death, 

not quite thirty years of age. Of the force of Miss Smith’s genius, 

and the variety of her attainments, a judgment may be formed 

by the contents of a letter from Mrs. H. Bowdler to Dr. Mumssen. 

‘The lovely young creature, on whose account I first applied to 

you, had been for above a year gradually declining, and on the 7th 

of August, she resigned her spirit to God who gave it. Her char- 

acter was so extraordinary, and she was so very dear to me, that I 

hope you will forgive me dwelling a little longer on my irrepara- 
ble loss. Her person and manners were extremely pleasing, with 
a pensive softness of countenance that indicated deep reflection ; 
but her extreme timidity concealed the most extraordinary talents, 
that ever fell under my observation. With scarcely any assistance, 
she taught herself the French, Italian, Spanish, German, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages. She had no inconsiderable know- 
ledge of Arabic and Persic. She was well acquainted with ge- 
ometry, algebra, and other branches of the mathematics. She 
was a very fine musician. She drew landscapes from nature ex- 
tremely well, and was a mistress of perspective. She showed an 
early taste for poetry, of which some specimens remain; but I be- 
lieve she destroyed most of the effusions of her youthful muse, 
when an acquaintance with your great poet, and still more when 
the sublime compositions of your Hebrew bards, gave a different 
turn to her thoughts. With ail these acquirements she was per- 
fectly feminine in her disposition; elegant, modest, gentle, and 
affectionate. Nothing was neglected which a woman ought to 
know, nor was any duty which her situation in life required her 
to perform.’ 

Amid such pursuits and enjoyments, itis not to be wondered at, 
that Miss Smith felt tittle regret for the loss of affluence. She 
had resigned only that which thousands enjoyed in common with 
herself, which, though it may shelter from sorrows, can never con- 
fer happiness ; but she retained her best riches; those faculties 
and feelings which are the true fountains of enjoyment, and which 
Providence had bestowed upon her with a liberal hand. Poverty 
neither dimmed her intellect, nor chilled her heart; and while 
her mind was occupied with new enquiries after knowledge, her 
affections were cherished and satisfied with the friendship of 
those she loved. She was greatly indebted for her resources, in 
the reverse of fortune, to her early habits of reading and reflection. 
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These fortified her mind, and enabled her, with religion for her 
instructress, to form a just estimate of the things which really 
minister to happiness. ‘These secured to her friends, whose con- 
versation delighted and improved her; whose approbation ani- 
mated her ardor ; whose experience directed her pursuits; and 
whose tenderness excited, without fear of excess, the most delight- 
ful sentiments of human nature. These furnished, through suc- 
ceeding years, the means of constant occupation ; not constrained 
by necessity, or by a dread of vacancy and restlessness ; not limit- 
ed to a single pursuit, which becomes wearisome from its continu- 
ed recurrence, and narrows the understanding, even while it 
quickens the faculties; but always new, always useful; equally 
fitted for society and solitude, sickness and health, prosperity and 
misfortune.’ 

‘ Although Miss Smith shone pre-eminently as a literary char- 
acter, yet she appeared most brilliant and endearing when viewed 
through her exalted piety, and sincere religion. It was this that 
raised her above the world, and taught her, at sixteen years of age, 
to resign its riches and its privileges almost without regret, and to 
support with dignity, a very unexpected change of situation, Her 
goodness was of a very genuine kind. Her religion was watered 
by the dews and rains of heaven. It taught her seriousness and 
humility, kindness, resignation and contentment. It sustained 
her through the trials of life, and cheered her dying hours!’ 


BIANCA. 


A GONDLOIER’S TALE. 


You see that lattice—that one with the blind 
Half drawn across the soiled and broken panes, 
And the small porcelain vase and faded flowers 
Standing i’ the nook. That was Bianca’s window. 
I’ve seen her small white fingers lift aside 
Yon curtain’s folds at sun-rise; while she gazed 
As if the morning rays were messengers 
Of gladness, that her high heart leapt to meet. 
E’en so they were :—she had no sorrows then ; 
And every golden courier of the sun 
Was like some angel bark freighted with bl iss! 
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Had Titian seen her when those beams shone in 

Upon her bright young face, with its dark locks Pa 

Clustering around it, like the nut-brown moss ee 

That wraps the rose,—looking as if the sky, ure 

With its winged islands, were her world,—just then, ie 

With her wild dancing curls and sunlit brow, Riga! ie 

He would have borne her image in his heart, | 

To paint Madonnas by. And then her song Pea; ¢: 

Rung from the wicket, with the full clear notes oe a 

That joyous hearts send out, like singing birds Oe oie 

’Scaped from a prison. Sometimes she caught the strain a aoe 

From merry rowers, that went chaunting past hee 

Under her casement; and sometimes from flutes, as ee 
Played by the cavalieri when they met pe % 
i On the casino’s balconies at eve. ame 
| All knew Bianca’s voice; and they who played 4 

Would let their music melt away, and list 

The clear, wild, wandering notes that dropped from air, 

Like the song of the herald lark ; and some 

Would lean down from the balustrades, and ask 

O’ the gandliers, ‘ what maiden sung so well ?’ 

I know not how it was; but I was pleased 

To meet the question first, My very heart 

Leapt up to tell her praises; and my words 

Warmed like a lover’s; and the listeners laughed 

“That I should talk so roundly. I cared not. 

Many a time and oft have I looked up, 
And wished the maiden, with her innocent song, ia as 
: Would call my dwelling—home. Alas !—alas! 
‘ I marvel that the dizzy-pated imp, 

Poets call Love—ne’er broke his neck ere now, 

He tumbles from his sunny heights so oft. 


A cloud came o’er my day-dreams: shame and death 
Haunted them out, like night’s dark harbingers, 
Chacing the sun-beams,—my half broken heart 
Seemed like some ruined shrine, where dead men’s ghosts 
Rise up at night to mourn far-flighted years. 
Bianca’s shame and death—aye she that seemed 

As far above the world’s foul slander, as 

A star which maniacs war against at night, 

With pebbles gathered from the woodland brook, 

Or which ill-boding birds, from cloistered nooks 
Bay with vain screech—she sank beneath it, 

Like a dove pierced by a shaft in the air. 
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Among the throng, lured by the carnival 

From distant countries, came an Englishman, 
One of those proud-lipped swaggerers, who strut 
On the Rialto, as its ancient stones ; 
Worshipped their foot-steps,—as if Adria’s waves : 
Were proud to win a glimpse of their cold smiles, 
And mouth their pretty words, as if the sounds 
Were nightingales. ‘They are as plentiful 

As wasps in the sun-shine. One of these proud men 
Housed at her father’s dwelling at that time. 

He had the bland smile and soft tone that men 

| Skilled in seduction’s theory address 

4 To women’s love,—the warm insiduous gaze, 


¥ More eloquent than words, that first corrupts 
qi Virtue’s best warder,—Prudence ; stealing through 
! The chambers of the heart, and leading forth 
Its frailties asthe light winged summer wind 
Calls out the scent from flowers. He told her tales 
| Of his far native country. Of tall oaks, 
qi Towering in green magnificence around 
His proud ancestral home. Of deer that stalked 
| With haughty antlers through the forest shades, 
5 | As they were lords o’ the solitudes: and then 
He spoke of the gay hunting train, whose steeds 
Came down the vales like whirlwinds,—riders’ plumes 
Dancing above their caps, like woodland furse 
I’ the snow-drift,—and horns and baying hounds, 
Dying away, like murmurs of a stream 
Down the deep wooded dell, lulling the ear 
With their far mountain music. Sometimes then 
He told her of a haunt by a quiet brook, 
Where the green bosky shelter was quite full 
Of merry singing birds; and then he wished 
They might sit there together. Thus he hung 
Like a foul spider for its heedless prey, 
His meshes on sweet flowers. ‘The maiden loved— 
Loved with that deep devotedness of heart 
That breathes thro’ youth’s first vows. Poor girl! she twined 
Her very heart-strings round the air-built hopes 
For her delusion reared; and when he hurled 
The sunny fabric down, those strings were rent, i 
‘ Like the frail weed that binds the ruined wall ; 
And she sank bruised and broken to her grave! 
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Was not this man a murderer? Do they, 

Who rot in horrid chains beneath the sun, 

Merit their foul exposure more than he 

Who broods fell poison for the maiden’s ear, 

To madden and consume her,—words that eat 

Like aspics to the heart,—smiles fraught with death 
As upas flowers ?—-Not they. No, not so much. 
There’s not an inch of the scorched carrion 

That loads the felon’s gibbet but would buy 

That sinner’s carcase at Saint Peter’s porch. 


East Cambridge. 


HAVANA. 
(Leaf from a traveller’s Port Folio.) 


THE city of Havana has certainly a grand and beautiful 
appearance, as one sails intothe harbour. The passage is 
so narrow that but one ship can enter at atime. On the 
left rises the Moro, a commanding castle, surmounted by 
alight house. For a long distance on the same side, ex- 
tends a very elevated bridge, crowned with strong batteries 
called the Cabanas. On the right is the Punta, a fortress 
situated on much lower ground than the Moro. The har- 
bor expands beautifully, after passing the narrow entrance ; 
and the city, which lies on the left, far in beyond the Pun- 
ta, presents a stately and glittering array. There are strong 
walls bristling with cannon and alive with soldiers, gray 
and ancient looking monasteries, and churches with their 
massive towers and narrow windows, and a fine display of 
white walled houses, a thronging mart and athick forest of 
masts from every commercial country of the globe. Be- 
yond the city, and at the remotest part of the harbor, is a 
small cluster of white houses called the Reglas ; and beyond 
this, in fine contrast, rises a verdant slope, apart of the 


amphitheatre of hills, which encloses the city and harbor. 
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The sounds which greet the coming stranger, are not less 
imposing. Besides the busy hum of commerce, the mari- 
ners’ cry and the clamors of the thronging quay, there are 
the almost incessant ringing and chiming of bells, the fre- 
quent discharge of musquetry and cannon ; the shrill music 
of bugles, which comes over the water from the Cabanas, : 
and the melody of full military bands from the city gar- 
rison. 

The city is less attractive on a nearer view. The travel- : 
ler lands upon a long wharf, amidst hundreds of people, 
mostly black ; a few of whom are engaged in unloading or 
loading vessels ; but by far the greater part in talking, or 
rather vociferating with all their might. Pushing his way 
with difficulty through them, he attains a narrow, muddy 
street ; and if he can speak Spanish, or hasa guide, at length 
finds his way to a public house. This he will probably 
find to be like most of the houses in the city, a quadrangu- 
lar stogg building, of rather massive architecture, with a 
court yard inthe middle, and pleasant balconies running 
round within. At the dinner table he will meet a host of 
foreigners ; but very few Spaniards or Cubanos. His fare 
will be excellent ; the price from 2 to 3 dollars a day. He 
will have a variety of dishes, for the most part in the 
French style ; claret, a fine dessert, a cup of fifth proof cof- 
fee without milk ; and finally, a good Havana cigar. 

The city is regularly laid out in squares ; the streets being 
straight, unpaved, and crossing each other at right angles. 
The houses are seldom more than two stories high ; built 
of soft stone ; the roofs covered with tiles, the walls plas- 7 
tered and white-washed. The lower story is frequently 
used for a shop or ware house ; and where this is not the 
case, the entrance on the ground floor is broad, and serves 
to shelter the volante. Inthe centre of the building is the 
patis or court yard, round which the rooms are ranged, 
opening into balconies. This court yard, if the building 
belong to a merchant, is generally filled with goods. There 
are no glass windows ; but upright bars of wood or iron, 
with curtains and wooden shutters on the inside ; so that 
the houses would have the appearance of prisons, did not 
a glimpse of glass chandeliers, rich tapestry, gilded furni- 
ture and bright eyes, afford a convincing proof of their real 
use. A good dwelling house rents at from 5000 to 14000 
dollars. In the suburbs the rents are somewhat lower. 
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The shops are very numerous in every street; as even 
the nobility sometimes rent the lower front rooms of their 
houses to traders. This gives a lively business air, to most 
parts of the city. The sign boards are decorated with pic- 
tures, which seldom have a very near relation to the busi- 
ness of the trader ; and the inscription, instead of present- 
ing the owner’s name and occupation, appears to be a mat- 
ter of fancy. For instance, a mercer has a landscape on 
his sign-board, with the inscription La Gloria; a hatter 
calls his establishment La Palma ; a tailor sports the effigy 
of a warrior, with the title El Heroe Espanol ; and a vend- 
er of hard ware, arms, &c., carries on his trade under the 
auspices of a dove and the motto Amity. | 

The streets being unpaved and continually cut up by vo- 
lantes and heavy laden carts, are extremely dirty, and al- 
most impassable, on foot, even inthe dry season. It is 
probably owing to the bad police regulations, respecting 
the streets, and the manner in which the city and harbor 
are enclosed by the surrounding hills and fortifications, 
that the place is so unhealthy for foreigners, in the summer 
season. F. 


A VISIT TO THE SHAKERS. 


Ir was on a beautiful morning, a few weeks since, that I 
rode out with a friend to attend a Shaker meeting. I never 
before had so fine a view of the scenery of the interior of 
our state ; and if any of your readers are tired of the city, 
and would breathe for a few days the cool and mild air of 
the country, I should advise them, if they admire the beau- 
tiful things in nature, or love to watch the growth of our 
young country, to take in the circuit of their ride, the 
towns of Lancaster, Lowell, Groton, Worcester and a few 
others. ‘They will admire to see the hills afar off, over the 
green intervals, rising up like nature’s own pyramids, as if to 
show forth the glory of her power. The eye will follow the 
streams in vain for their source, as they wind gracefully 
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around the hills, forming verdant necks of land, of which 
they are themselves the silver necklace; and the rural 
beauty, especially on the Sabbath, seems increased by 
the neatness and simplicity of our meeting-houses, 
which rise above the tasteful dwellings of the happy far- 
mer, like birds of Paradise above others of the feathered 
tribe. 

It was a soft, mild, Sabbath, summer morning, and every 
thing around seemed in sweet unison with the hallowed 
character of the day. I had heard much of the Shakers, 
and of their peculiar mode of worship, and expected, of 
course, I should be inclined to mirth; notwithstanding f 
was about to see a portion of my fellow-creatures worship- 
ping their Creator. But when I was inthe midst of them, 
witnessing their actions and watching their countenances, 
I felt no more inclination to laughter, than if I were among 
those with whom I had worshipped from infancy. Per- 
haps we should be any thing than sedate at such a time and 
place, were it not for the devotional spirit, we always at- 
tach to the services of those who worship their God, what- 
ever be the form or outward light. We are conscious at 
such times, that it is the inward, and not the outward form, 
that is engaged, and that is acceptable ; and this alone, 
should check irreverent feelings, to which the novelty of our 
situation may give rise. Perhaps a brief account of a Sha- 
ker meeting, may not be uninteresting to your readers. 

As I entered the room, the Shakers were arranging them- 
selves on both sides of it ; the women on the right and the 
men on the left. I should observe previously to this, how- 
ever, that some of the men took off their coats and placed 
them aside. They formed themselves into figures, which 
I cannot better give an idea of, than by saying they were 
two perfect, solid right-angle triangles, which meeting at 
either of the two acute angles, leave an angular opening of 
about .forty-five degrees. 'Fhis space, | afterwards found, 
was the standing place of any who might address the so- 
ciety or spectators. They stood in this position for some 
time, without a word being spoken by any one ; and their 
countenances wore a serenity and fixedness very unusual 
among any denomination or class of people. The hands of 


_ all were pressed together ; and the women had handker- 
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chiefs, hanging vertically upon their arms, clean from the 
drawer, and half unfolded. They stood thus nearly ten 
minutes, with their eyes bent upon the floor, and you might 
have heard a pin drop, so very still was every one in the 
building. They forcibly reminded me of the sleeping 
scene in the Enchanted Castle, if I may not be thought 
making an irreverent comparison. Presently, a man who 
seemed the chief among them, broke the silence, by sud- 
denly commencing a tune upon a bass key, and descending 
as suddenly to a sharp one., His next hand neighbor join- 
ed, and the next, and the next, each a little behind the oth- 
er ; and then by degrees the females, till every voice in the 
room swelled the fitful chorus ; yet they seemed as incapa- 
ble of motion as statues; except their hands, which were 
gently lifted to keep time to their voices ; and of which, 
you would know nothing, unless your eyes were turned to 
them. This tune continued about ten minutes; to which 
followed a breathing time of several more, during which a 
death-like silence again prevailed. The man whom I had 
set down as the chief among them, then came forward into 
the angular space I have mentioned, and addressed the so- 
ciety ; calling the members of it brothers and sisters. His 
voice was so low, that I could only catch a few words ; 
enough however, to assure me that his speech was directed 
alone to the society, and was not intended for others. The 
burthen of his remark was, as well as I could hear, the im- 
portance of the gospel to mankind, and the inducements 
they had to exertion, under the Christian revelation. Then 
followed another tune, in which all joined with the same 
devotion as before ; after which another member came for- 
ward and spoke substantially to the same effect as the for- 
mer speaker. He was listened to with attention; and though 
his language was very simple and often unhappy, yet his 
words were uttered with that kind of solemnity that never 
fails to carry conviction to the mind. He had no sooner 
withdrawn to his place, than another hymn followed ; 
which, to my ear, seemed of a piece with the preceding 
ones. It was loud, faint, quiet and slow by turns, and the 
change was very sudden from one pitch to another. As 
soon as it was concluded, they all bowed and separated in 
such disorder, that I thought the exercises over. Nota 


man went near a woman, though they all seemed separa- 
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ting in confusion and wild disorder. I soon found, howey- 
er, that they were all the while observing an order among 
themselves ; though it would not be observed by one in a 
hundred spectators, unless he watched them very narrowly. 
They came together by degrees, and soon arranged them- 
selves into two solid squares ; the women composing one, 
and the men the other. This was done by way of pre- 
paring for what they call the laboring dance ; of which 1 
will endeavor to give some idea. 
After arranging themselves in two squares, with their 
faces towards the singers, who, about ten in number, male 
and female, stood in one row at the farther part of the 
building, they commenced aslow dance, keeping time, with 
the singers, not with their voices, but their hands and feet. 
They danced two steps forward, then turned suddenly, 
danced two steps forward, then turned again, as suddenly 
as before ; danced two steps forward again, and so on, till 
they reached the point from which they started. This they 
repeated, till the tune ended, which was very long. While 
laboring in this manner, they presented a very singular ap- 
pearance, and looked very much like a great number of 
persons who start suddenly from a point to run, and being 
suddenly checked in their course, turna very short corner, 
and then are stopped again; and continually receiving 
checks, are confined within a very small space. As soon as 
it ended, they all bounded and had a short breathing spell, 
standing in the same spot and attitude they happened to be 
in when the dance ended ; but yet, though one would have 
supposed them nearly exhausted when they stopped, judg- 
ing alone from their loud breathing, yet the chief speaker, 
with a voice that seemed ready to break with exertion, 
called upon them to labor on. ‘‘ Let us on, brothers and 
sisters,’ said he, throwing his hands forward, suiting the 
action to the word,—‘ let us on, and take the kingdom of 
Heaven by violence !’—I confess, I feared the old man would 
drop down if he went on, and that his followers, in the sin- 
cerity of their hearts, would do so also. But he was still ; 
exhausted nature required a few moments of rest. They 
rested about three minutes ; after which, they commenced 
the dance again, though with a more lively step, quicker 
gesticulation, and a brisker voice than before. After this, 
they scattered in confusion, but came together again in the 
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form of a circle, preparing for what they call the laboring 
march, which I thought full enough for them after the 
dance. They marched around the room in acircle, the 
singers being in the centre, pouring forth a high and low 
keyed hymn, to which the rest kept time, as they went 
round, with a quick rise and fall of their hands. When 
this was over, and after a sufficient pause, they began a 
quicker march, which they went through after the same 
fashion as the last. They then formed themselves into the 
same triangular figures with which they commenced the 
services, and seated themselves, waiting for some one of 
their number to address those without the pale of the socie- 
ty, and, if possible, to make converts to their opinions. 
After about five minutes of deep silence, one of the society 
arose, came forward into the angular space between the 
males and females, and addressed those, whom curiosity 
had brought there to witness their mode of worship. He 
spoke with fervor and animation, and expatiated, with a 
fluency that would have shamed many public speakers, up- 
on the happiness attending their mode of life and worship. 
They then all arose, and joined in a hymn much the same 
as the one with which they commenced their exercises. 
The words of the hymn or psalm, accompanying the slow 
laboring march, were these, as well as I could catch them, 
now and then,— 


£ So let us live in this world below, 
And serving our God where’er we go, 
That when we quit this frame of clay, 
We may rise to glory’s eternal day.’ 

Those of the quick march I could not catch, excepting 
now and then the words, ‘beautiful, pure,’ which flowed 
sweetly from the lips of some of the fair shaker girls. One 
or two of the girls, I thought very beautiful ; one in par- 
ticular, who was at the side of a black, as they marched 
‘ double file,’ around the room. Perhaps, however, it was 
owing to the contrast in their complexion. Perhaps, too, 
if she could speak Latin, she would have found an answer 
for me in Virgil : ‘ Me nimium puer crede colori.’ 

The dress of the Shakeresses was extremely simple and 
plain. Each female was dressed in a white gown, and a 
white handkerchief thrown over her neck and pinned forma- 
ly down over her bosom ; and on their heads, each one had 
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a white muslin cap, that came down over their ears; leaving 
but a small part of the face visible. I wished them out of 
the way a hundred times. These caps were all tied with the 
same precision, as though their lives depended upon their 
exactness. I suppose if one end of the knot projected out 
a millionth part of the smallest fraction in existence, more 
than it did, it would have decided their fate. The counte- 
nances of some of the younger ones were very sweet. 
Those of the older wore an air of solemnity, I have rarely 
seen in women, and bordered on the severe. ‘The first 
glance I had of them, reminded me strongly of an engra- 
ving of Cheney’s, in the Token for 1828,—The Seaman’s 
Widow. They had not the grace the engraver has contri- 
ved to throw into his work ; but the same sweet sadness 
was inboth. The complexion of the men was very sallow, 
as if they were much exposed to the sun. The high heeled 
shoes they wear, are of their own manufacture, I believe. 
Their gardens and buildings are remarkably neat ; and gs I 
have lately visited them, while employed in their daily 
pursuits, i may hereafter give your readers some account 
of them in that capacity. 


Lancaster. 


THE MAD MAIDEN’S SONG, 


Flowers? bright flowers, why do ye bring 
Those lovely things to me ? 

Think ye they’ll soothe my maddened heart, 
That’s bursting to be free ? 

* No, no,—take back the fading things, 

Nor think to mend the broken strings 

Of my lone heart, by bringing flowers 

That perish with the passing hours. 


They are for those who love the dance, 
And love to sing and smile, 
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The fragile blossoms well may serve 
Their glad hours to beguile : 
But not for me :—take them away— 
They do but mind me of the day 
When I was free! ere my calm brow 
Throbbed as it does so wildly now! 


Away! I would not have a rose, 

With all its sweet perfume : 
But bring to me an Ivy leaf 

That floats above the tomb, 
That I may bind it in my hair :— 
*T will never fade, nor wither there: 
Take back the flowers! a fadeless leaf 
Accords far better with my grief. 


Hartford, Cen. 


ROBERT OWEN’S BOOK. 


We have been repeatedly solicited to give our opinion, 
through the medium of the Ladies’ Magazine, on the recent 
open and impudent attempt, made inthis city by one of 
our own sex, to advocate the cause of infidelity and disor- 
der. This we could not do satisfactorily, unless we had at- 
tended her lectures; which was not to be thought of. 
We consider every respectable female who appeared there, 
no matter what were her motives, as having degraded her- 
self, by giving countenance, which her presence certainly 
did, to the applauses which were lavished on the sophistry 
of a shameless and impious woman. 

These expressions may sound harsh. We know many 
amiable people who think lightly of this matter, and con- 
sider the display of Miss Wright as no more than that of a 
mountebank. That her speeches will work all the effect 
she intended, is not probable ; but that her sentiments will 
have no influence, is a delusion, which those who prize the 
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dear charities of domestic life, and the holy hopes of re- 
ligion, as the anchors of happiness, must not cherish. They 
must not cherish it, because while they think thus, they 
will use no exertions to counteract the insidious poison. 
Some affect to say, that Miss Wright’s opinions, or at least, 
those she advanced here, contained nothing contrary to 
reason or morality. However, she might artfully veil with 
thesemblance of goodness, the most revolting features of her 
sentiments, is there asingle person, capable of reflection, 
who heard her, would affirm that the tendency of her doc- 
trines was in accordance with the Christian religion, or 
with any religion? Will her admirers and defenders deny 
that she is the personal friend, the coadjutor of Robert 
Owen ? She styles herself his ‘coadjutor,’—he calls her his 
‘ sister,’—in the same faith he must mean. We have there- 
fore sufficient proof to believe that their opinions respect- 
ing the ‘social system,’ coincide ; for Miss Wright assisted 
in the attempt made at New Harmony, to found a settle- 
ment, intended asa practical illustration of this theory. 
What her opinions are, can no longer be doubted ; if she 
is what she styles herself, his ‘coadjutor,’ for he has ful- 
ly developed his creed. 

Mr. R. Owen and the Rev. A. Campbell, it will be re- 
collected, held a public conference last April, in the city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio,—the former denying the truth of all re- 
ligions in general ; and the latter affirming the truth of the 
Christian religion on logical principles. The result of the 
controversy was very unfavorable to the cause of Mr. Ow- 
en. We will quote a paragraph from the able account of 
this logical tournay given by Mr. Flint, Editor of the 
Western Review, who was present during the whole dis- 
putation. 


‘When the debate terminated, on the eighth day, it had become 
too dark in the evening to read, after Mr. Owen had made his last 
remarks. Mr. Campbell desired the whole congregation to be 
seated. Every one in a moment, sat down in profound stillness. 
‘ You,’ said he, ‘ who are willing to testify that you bore the gra- 
tuitous vilification of your religion, not from indifference or skep- 
ticism, but from the Christian precept to be patient and forbear- 
ing under indignity, you who prize the Christian religion, either 
from a belief in it, or a reverence for its influences, be pleased to 
rise.’ Instantly, as by one electric movement, almost every per- 
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son in the crowded assembly sprang erect. ‘Gentlemen,’ he 
continued, ‘ now please to be seated.’ All again were seated, in 
almost breathless expectation. ‘ You,’ said he, ‘who are friendly 
to Mr. Owen’s system, be good enough to rise.’ It was almost 
with a shiver that we saw three or four rise from the mass to this 
unenviable notoriety. The people resumed their character, as 
sovereigns, for a moment. A loud and instant clapping and 
stamping, raised a suffocating dust to the roof of the church.’ 


Such was the manner in which that famous debate con- 
cluded ; highly to the credit of the citizens of the West, 
who showed no disposition to exchange their hopes of im- 
mortal life, for the gratifications of a sensual skepticism. 
The whole debate was to be published; but Mr. Owen, 
probably, fearing that his arguments against religion would 
not have so much effect, if viewed in connexion with those 
of Mr. Campbell in its favor, has published the pith 
of his own speeches and remarks in a volume of 226 
pages. As this book has been prepared by Mr. Owen and 
published for him, none of his admirers, (or those of Miss 
Wright) can say that his sentiments have been garbled or 
his meaning perverted. The book has not yet made its ap- 
pearance here ; but we will quote a part of the able notice 
of it in the last Western Review. We do this, because we 
deem it of much consequence that our own sex should be 
aware of the influences which are now at work in our land 
to undermine that religion, which is the strength, the trea- 
sure, the peculiar blessing of woman. We do not see how 
a virtuous woman can be an infidel ; indeed, can be indif- 
ferent to the cause of Christianity. Is there a mother, 
wife, sister, who feels indifferent to that religion which is 
the bond of social life, the pledge for the continuance of 
those endearing ties that constitute her earthly happiness ? 
Can a woman be indifferent to the precepts and promises 
of that holy book, which purify and exalt human passions 
and human hopes : ? Mothers should not think it enough to 
watch over the minds of their daughters; they must be 
careful to instruct their sons. They, must begin early, and 
lay the foundation of Christian principles, the habits of love 
and adoration for the Author of the Universe with the first 
ideas. The enemy that is striving to gain possession of 
this fair world, to convert it into a “temple of atheism, is 
thus described by Mr. Flint, by no means a prejudiced 
judge. 
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‘It is our painful duty to feel compelled to review this book— 
painful, because truth and duty compel us to enter our strongest 
and most solemn protest against its leading principles, while the 
same obligation and independence equally compel us to declare 
that there are, in our view, many important and useful thoughts 
incidentally brought to light in the ‘social system,’ which Chris- 
tians would do well to ponder and learn from an enemy ; and 
which are neither less true, nor less important, because they are 
advocated by an atheist. It is still further painful, because ‘ cir- 
cumstances,’ as Mr. Owen would say, have compelled us to an 
acquaintance of intimacy with the author: and while the highest 
obligations, by which a man is bound to his country and his kind, 
compel us to hold up, in the strongest light, the horrible results, 
which we are clear would flow from the adoption of the system ; 
we owe it to all our feelings to declare, that so far as regarded his 
intimacy with us, we were never acquainted with a more amiable 
man than Mr. Owen, the atheist, and author of this book. We 
leave it to others to explain how this can be. No one need be 
told how painful it is, to a virtuous mind, to feel a paramount ob- 
ligation to expose the folly, weakness, and fatal tendency of a sys- 
tem, while we entertain personal feelings of kindness and good 
will to the author. 

The superstructure of the ‘ social system,’ rests, as it seems to 
us, in Mr. Owen’s view of it, upon two points. Ist. What has 
been called fatalism, the doctrine of pure philosophical necessity, 
or as he has chosen to present it, the necessity of circumstances. 
2d. Pure, simple, unqualified atheism. Perhaps we ought to class 
with these two, a third dogma, which requires sensible or mathe- | 
matical evidence, or a certainty near to these, in order to pro- | 
duce those convictions, which ought to regulate our conduct. It 
will be seen, that this maxim goes almost to the demolition of 
moral or historical evidence, or testimony. 

Mr. Owen’s fatalism, is that of circumstances. Man being, ac- 
cording to him, a passive creature of circumstance, he is properly 
under no accountability, and cannot justly be subject toa law, as | 
such. No praise or blame ought to be predicated of his conduct; | 
and of course, every thing in the present order of society, turning 
upon praise and blame, reward and punishment, as their grand 
hinge, every thing is radically wrong. To alter all this, infant 
schools must be established, and every human being must, from 
his birth, be surrounded by circumstances, which will as necessa- 
rily make him good and happy, as they have heretofore made him 
wicked and miserable. 

It is necessary to take but a smal! and bird’s eye view of a sec- 
tion of this grand scheme, that is thus to new mould the world — 
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to see the futility of it. Men are to be thrown together over the 
whole earth in small communities, of not less than three hundred, 
nor more than two thousand. The most delightful and romantic 
picture is given of these parallellogram communities. They are 
to push their gardens, as they lengthen their cords, till communi- 
ty touches community, in a space of the most perfect cultivation, 
and the most delightful scenic landscape gardening, and in the 
most ample abundance of the best of every thing for human na- 
ture. There is to be no legal marriage, of course; marriage be- 
ing really the union of the opposite sexes, from liking each other. 
It can therefore, last no longer than while that liking lasts. In 
short,—for it would be useless to prolong the detail, the universe 
is to be converted into one grand heaven,—every body is to be- 
come rational, and at the same time, keenly sensitive. Every 
contrivance that can be imagined, is to be got up ina style, far 
surpassing Mahomet’s paradise ; and all this mighty preluding, 
all this wonderful movement, this renovation of man, all this earth- 
ly heaven is to be prepared with so much philosophy for two-leg- 
ged tad-poles, who are to live together, at farthest, seventy or 
eighty years ; then to be blasted with the frost of eternal annihila- 
tion.—These are thy Gods, O Israel ! 

Some affect to consider this atheism of Mr. Owen as_ harmless, 
and without probable result. We do not so consider it. Most of 
the former atheists have been men of violent passions or bad char- 
acter. Mr. Owen has that same invincible and imperturbable 
mildness, which Christianity ought to inspire and foster. He is 
calm, cool, self-possessed, and apparently so deep in his convic- 
tions of the truth and utility of the doctrines, that his positive as- 
sertions upon the subject have very different influences from the 
flippant and angry reasoning of the common herd of atheists. We 
think the imposing and philosophic calmness, the mischievous 
simplicity, and the undoubting positiveness of his system, calcu- 
lated to exercise a very dangerous influence upon the numerous 
minds, inclined by temperament to be wrought upon, by such a 
combination. 

There can be no doubt that man is constituted by his Maker, a 
religious animal, by the unchanging organization of his physical 
as well as moral nature; as much so, as web-footed fowls are 
formed for swimming in the water. Atheists therefore, are mon- 
sters in creation. Man has been found without priests or altars ; 
but we affirm, no where on our globe without some demonstration 
of the sentiment of a divinity. 

We do not say that an atheist ought to be persecuted, or in any 
way molested. Neither do we say, that a man may not be so defec- 
tively or monstrously constituted as to be honest in his conviction 
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of atheism. But we do say that an atheist is to be pitied, deeply 
and sincerely pitied. What, rob the wide system of nature of its 
| Maker? rob the infinite space of its vivifying, cheering, and if 
we may so say, socializing principle? rob the firmament of its ce- 
rulean, the stars of their lustre, the natural universe of its order 
and design, the intellectual universe of wisdom, goodness and 
harmony; our beautiful world of its beauty ; the imagination of its 
glorious forms ; the heart of friendship and hope? Suppose God 
absent from his universe, and what have we left? If anything 
ought to inspire our indignation, surely it ought to be kindled 
when we hear bipeds Jecturing us to assume our true dignity, by 
Te attempting to dethrone God, forswear consanguinity with another | 
7 i existence and a higher order of beings; proving our dignity by q 
oy proving we are worms, and no more; and that they are really, | 
i and in truth, our brother and our sister; exalting us to our rational g 
Al nature, by showing us that all we can hope must be snatched be- Fe 

; tween the cradle and the grave; that our consciousness will there 

terminate, as though we had not been; that all thoughts, hopes, ; 
f fears, all the ardent aspirations of minds, cemented by the ties of : 
mi friendships of this life, must be then and there forever severed. : 
Such is the dignity and rationality, which the free enquirers of the 
i ‘sociai system,’ would have us adopt.’ 


A VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF A CHILD. 


‘Here is his peaceful bed,— e 
Beneath this humble mound 
AG He sleeps,’—the mourners said, 
Then bent upon the ground. é 


Beside them knelt a sweet, 
A lovely cherub,—he 

Had come with gentle feet 

j To bend his little knee 

| Upon his brother’s bed, 

it Where slept the precious dead. 


No sighs were heard,—a deep 
And mournful feeling spake 
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Within,—’twas sad to weep 
And feel the past awake. 


To feel that beauteous head 
Again upon the breast, 
And kiss that cheek of red 
While in its living rest.— 


To gaze upon that brow 

Of snow ; those calm, blue eyes,— 
Yet know that dear one now, 
Deep in the cold earth lies! 


A Sabbath hush there lay, 
Around the mourning pair,— 
It seemed as grief that day 
Breathed in the still, calm air. 


But Christians may not mourn 
In hopeless agony.— 

Our God ! to thee we turn— 
The child—he lives with thee. 


Portsmouth, N. H. J. N. M. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
(From the German of Wieland.) 


Christopher Martin Wieland was born 1733, at Biberach, 
in Suabia ; he died in the year 1813. 


THE EMIR. 


* * * * * * * * The Emir in his whole life, 
had never been so dissatisfied with himself, as on this night. 
The comparison, which he instituted between himself, a 
hoary old man of two and thirty, and this silver-locked 
youth of eighty, was more than sufficient to bring him to 
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420 GERMAN LITERATURE. 
despair. He bit his lips together, beat himself on his fore- 
head, and cursed in the bitterness of his heart, his Harem, 
his private physician, his cooks, and the young fools, who 
had encouraged him, through example and precepts, to 
dissipate his life so speedily. Exhausted by impotent rage, 
and stupified by a crowd of tormenting thoughts, that made 
the sense of his existence a torture to him, he finally fell in- 
to aslumber ; and when, after some hours, he awaked 
again, it wanted a little, that he had not held all that had 
occurred to him since his last sleep, for a mere dream. At 
least, he applied all his powers to suppress the recollection 
of the most unpleasant part of his circumstances ;—and in 
the hope, that new impressions would be the most condu- 
cive to that purpose, he opened a window, out of which, 

he beheld the gardens lie before him, which extended 
themselves round about the house from the eastern side. 

A pure air, cooled with a thousand refreshing odors, dis- 
persed the gloomy clouds which still hung around his brain; 


he felt himself strengthened ; this feeling rekindled a spark 


of hope in his bosom ; and with the hope the love of life re- 
turned. Whilst he was contemplating these gardens, and 
in spite of his perverted taste for the magnificent and arti- 
ficial, could not resist finding them beautiful, with all their 
useful simplicity and seeming wildness, he perceived the old 
man ; who, half concealed by the shrubbery, was busying 
himself with a little work inthe garden, whereof the Emir 
had not thought it worthy to acquire to himself an idea. 
The desire to have explained to him, every surprising and 
wonderful thing which he had seen in this house, induced 
him to descend into the gardens, in order to enter into a 
conversation with the old man. After he had thanked him 
for his kind reception, he began to show him his astonish- 
ment thereupon,—that a hoary old man of his vears could 
yet be so erect, so active, so lively and so capable of taking 
a part in the pleasures of life. If thy silver hairs and thy 
grey beard did not give evidence of a high age, continued 
he, one must hold thee for a man of forty. I beg thee, solve 
me this riddle. What possessest thou as a secret, that can 
work such miracles ? 

‘I can tell thee my secret in three words,’ returned the 
old man, smiling : ‘ Labor, Pleasure and Rest, each in small, 


just proportion, mixed to equal parts, and alternated according 
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to the hints of nature ; work this miracle, as thou art pleased 
to call it, on the intelligible way of the world. Ah, by no 
means ; disagreeable weakness i is the hint, which nature 
gives us, to ‘interrupt our labor with amusements ; and a 
similar hint reminds us to rest from both. The labor sus- 
tains the taste for the pleasures of nature, and the ability to 
enjoy them ;—and he only, for whom their pure, blameless 
delights have lost all charm, is unhappy enough to seek by 
artificial ones a satisfaction, which they will not impart to him. 
Learn of me, worthy stranger, how happy the obedience to 
nature renders one. She recompenses us for it, with the en- 
joyment of her best gifts. My whole life has been a long, 

seldom interrupted chain of agreeable moments ; for, the 
labor itself, a labor adapted to our powers and accompanied 
by no embittering circumstances, is connected with a kind 
of gentle delight ; the beneficent influences of which, spread 
themselves over our whole being. But, in order to ‘be hap- 
py through nature, one must have preserved uncorrupted, 

the greatest of her benefits, which is the instrument of all 
the rest, the feeling ; and to feel right, an indispensable con- 
dition is to think right.’ 

Could it have been possible, to make you capable of plea- 
sure, without your being also capable of pain, so—would 
it have been done. But as far as it was possible, she has 
locked up the avenue to you of pain. 4s long as you follow 
her laws, it will seldom interrupt your joys; nay, more, it 
will sharpen your sensibility for every pleasure, and thereby 
be a benefit ; it will be in your life, what the shadow is in a 
fine sun-lit landscape ; what the dissonance is in a sympho- 
ny ; what the salt is to your food. 

All good resolves itself into pleasure, all evil into pain. But 
the highest pain is the sense of having made one’s self unhap- 
py,— (here the Emir fetched a deep sigh) and the highest 
delight, the serene retrospection upon a well-spent life, stain- 
ed by no repentance. 

Moderation and a voluntary forbearance is the surest pre- 
servative against weariness and disgust. Moderation is wisdom; 
and only to the wise is it granted, ‘to empty, by sipping to the 
last drop, the cup of pure delight, which nature offers full, 
toevery mortal. The wise man denies himself, sometimes 
a present pleasure, not because he is an enemy to joy, or 
out ofa foolish fear of any hostile demon, who ts angry on 
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that account if men enjoy themselves ; but, in order by for- 


bearance, to reserve himself for a’so much the more per- 


fect enjoyment of pleasure for the future. 

Hear me, ye children of nature! Hear ye the immutable 
law ! Without labor no health of the soul and the life, with- 
out this, no felicity is possible. Nature wills, that ye should 
draw out of her lapthe means for the support and sweeten- 
ing of your existence as fruits of a moderate labor. Noth- 
ing but a labor adapted, according to the degree of your 
powers, will preserve to you the necessary condition of all 
pleasure, health. 


(Translated from the German of Herder.) 
THE IDYLL. 


We all know, what ought to be said, when we exclaim : 
‘a true Idyll-scene ! or : ‘they lead an Idyll-life.’ We all 
know, also, the origin of this kind of poetry.—How ? and 
should we still be at variance about the determination of 
its meaning ? Shall we still doubt, whither this meaning 
should lead us ? 

Long before shepherds sang in Arcadia or Sicily, there 
were in the eastern land, pastoral poems. The inhabitant 
of that period conformed his life thereto ; the images of 
their language, their names themselves were taken from this 
world ; the happiness, the blessedness, which they sought 
for, they could only realize in this world. With nations, 
such a kind was the Idyll, as well the language of nature, as 
also the simple ideal of their poetry. 

When they, too, out of this simple manner of life, passed 
over intoa more artificial one,—language and mode of 
thinking had moulded themselves ; willingly one went back 
to the customs and traditions, to the memory of olden 
times, when one had lived in so happy a condition. Only 
the images improved themselves ; an idyll became a higher 
kind, a dream of the memory of ancient happy times. Be- 
sides, the royal bride in jewelry and pomp must appear as 
a shepherdess, her consort a shepherd, the king a pastor of 
the nations, God himself, as a pastor of his people, in order 
to represent, or to paint an age of peace and joy, an idyll of 
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felicity. So indelible are the traces of nature in us,—the aie 
impressions of youth ! ‘i 


For, in childhood, is not the Idyll-world our sweetest 
impression ? When the spring awakes, we awake, and feel i . 
in it the spring of our life ; with every flower we shoot up, } » 


we bloom in every blossom. The returning stork clappers 
us, the nightingale and the lark sings us. __In the liveliness 
and the new springing life of every creature, children take a i¥ 
brotherly and sisterly sympathy. Idylls are the vernal and 
infantile poetry* of the world; the ideal of the human ima- 
gination in her youthful innocence. 

With the Greeks, the Idyll arose not otherwise than with 
other nations ; only it moulded itself after their climate and 
character, after their manner of life and language. It might 
have been Arcadia or Sicily, where first their shepherds 
sang ; lively shepherds in joyful days, sing every where. 
They seek society, they loiter together, they vie with each 
other in songs ; they disagree, they choose an umpire ; 
they present one another gifts—all in conformity to the na- 
ture of the existing climate, the customs prevalent at those i 
times,—the bursting forth of the feelings, the commence- a ae 
ment of the poetic art. For what sang these Arcadian ’ 
shepherds ? Their happiness and misfortune, the agreeabili- 
_ ties and disagreeabilities of their daily manner of life, their +f 
| dreams besides ; where then all at last terminated with an oak 
image of felicity. 

It is natural, that in this narrow circle, Love should play 
| a principal part ; but it was not one and all to the Idyll. 
fa Also, the memory of their ancestors, of their Daphnis, was 
celebrated by the shepherds,—their enemies were reviled, 
bE the loss of their friends was lamented. Whatever the nar- 
_ row or broader span of pastoral life embraces, was the sub- 
ject of their songs, with regard to felicity and joy. 

The songs meanwhile, which we have from the Greeks, 
under the name of bucolic poems and Idylls, are nothing less 
than the rude songs of those shepherds ; the poems of Bi- 


i on, Moschus and Theocritus are works of art. The last even id 

*The original compound word, Frishlings-und-Kinder-Poesie, literally signifies, 

Spring-and-Child-Poetry. 
‘ 
ay 
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named them so ; for Idyll (é:d0AAsov) signifies a small image, 
a work ofart. Probably it was modesty, that the learned 
Alexandrine—that he, in choice of subjects as well in the 
structure of the verse a real artist, chose these names. He 
comprehends under it the most diverse, many very remote 
subjects of the pastoral world, the abduction of Europa, 
the panegyrick of king Ptolemy, the nuptial festival of Me- 
nelaus and Helen, a lamentation over the mean reception of 
the Muses, the feast of Adonis. That narrower idea, origi- 
nally of pastoral poetry, Theocritus thus did not combine 
with his Idyll-name. 

Virgil with the name of his Eclogues, that is, select pieces, 
did not also ; he comprehended, in the sense of the Roman, 
accidentally, that, which Theocritus with his name, Idyll, 
wished to indicate ; namely, select, elaborate little poems. 

With this indefiniteness of the name, it was the nature of 
the case, that subsequent time should settle the name after 
the principal idea of the kind. Thus necessarily, they ele- 
vated the idea ; out of the bucolic, there became a pastoral 
world, out of the seal a spiritual Arcadia ; a paradise of our 
hopes and wishes ; a paradise too, of innocence and love, 
often even in their trials, in their sorrows. The hours of 
our soul, when we ourselves, feel the tenderest happiness 
and unhappiness the nearest, become thereto eclogues, se- 
lect situations and moments. 

In this pastoral world, Tasso, Guarini, place us, and 
whoever else, contended for the Arcadian, that dwells in 
our hearts. There is a land, that never was, and scarcely 
ever will be, but in which, inthe finest moments of life, our 
poetical imagination or feeling lived. To congratulations in 
particular, the Idyll thenceforth, was found adapted ; it 
speaks so naturally, tenderly and simply ! and yet it reveals 
all that our heart wishes. 
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(From Schiller.) 


MARY STUART. 


(Third Act. Scene in a park; in front surmounted with trees, 
behind a distant prospect. Many enters from behind the trees with 
hurried pace.) 


MARY. 


Suffer me to enjoy the new freedom, 

Suffer me to be a child, be it so! 

And on the green carpet of the meadows 

Try the nimble, winged step. 

Have I from the gloomy prison ascended, 

Shall it hold me no more—the direful tomb ? 
Allow me in ample, in thirsty draughts 

To drink the free, the heavenly air. 

O thanks, thanks to these friendly green trees, 
That the walls of my prison from me conceal! 
I will dream myself free and happy ; 
Wherefore out of my sweet illusion wake me ? 
Embraces he not the wide lap of Heaven? 

The eyes, free and fetterless, 

Wander in unmeasured space, 

There, where the gray misty mountain juts out, 
Begin the borders of mine kingdom, 

And these clouds, that to the south are racing, 
They seek the distant ocean of France. 


Rapid clouds! the sails of the breezes! 

O that I could wander with you, with you could sail! 
Greet for me the friendly land of my youth! 

I am imprisoned, I am in bonds, 

Alas, I have no other messengers ! 

Free in the breezes is your course, 

You are not the subject of this queen. 


There a fisherman lays to his boat! 

This wretched vessel could save me, 

Could bear me quickly to the allied states. 

Scarcely does it support the needy man, 

I will lade him rich with treasures, 

By one draught he shall make, what by none he has made 
Good luck he shall find in his nets, 

Should he receive me in the saving skiff. 
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Hearest thou the bugle-horn? Hear’st it sound, 
Strong in calling, through field and grove? 

Oh, upon the spirited steed to leap, 

To attach,myself to the joyous chace ! 

No more! O the well-known voices,— 

Painfully full of sweet recollection. 

Oft do mine ear perceive them with joys, 

On the mountainous heights of the Highlands, 


~ When the roaring chace resounded. 
J. G. 


RECOLLECTIONS.—NO. 5. 
DONALD MC’OLLISTER. 


He bore the name of his father, who was named for his 
grand-father, who was named for his great grand-father, 
who was a native of Caledonia. 

Donald Mc’Ollister was the tallest boy in our school, and 
would have been the first scholar, had it not been for that 
restless imagination which was ever carrying him away from 
present and rational things to the Utopian world of fantasy. 

Day after day, he would sit in school, resting his head 
on one hand, and with the other mechanically turning over 
the leaves of his book, on which his eyes were constantly 
fixed, with a look of utter abstraction. He seemed to be 
studying, for he kept his lips moving ; ’twas no such thing 
—he was muttering something from Shakespeare, or By- 
ron, or Ossian—something in unison with his thoughts, 
which were ever wandering in lonely and desolate places. 

«* Who were his friends in youth? The midnight fire— 
- The silent moon-beam, and the starry choir.” 

No one of Mr. —’s pupils could learn a difficult or 
ong lesson more expeditiously than Donald, when he was 
in the conning mood.—No one could converse with more 
sprightliness, variety, and originality than he, when he was 
not in areverie: and no one was more immoveably stupid, 
when he was thinking intently. 
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One sultry morning, as we sat languidly poring over our 
books, we were aroused by a shrill whistle in the boy’s 
room, which was separated from ours by folding-doors.— 
Mr. went thither immediately, and as he opened the 
door, Donald, who was already apprised by the ill-sup- 
pressed titters of his companions, that he had done some- 
thing ‘out of the way,’ rose from his seat, while the blood 
mounted to his brow, with a most deprecating ‘I beg your 
pardon, sir. I was thinking of something so intently, that 
I did not remember where I was.’——All traces of displeasure 
had instantly vanished from the teacher’s countenance, for 
he knew his pupils’ eccentricities ; and although he was 
sternly severe to the wilful transgressor, he was ever mer- 
ciful to the penitent. When the school was dismissed, the 


‘ boys surrounded Donald and insisted on knowing why he 


had obtruded upon them such an irrelevant display of his 
musical powers—with the utmost reluctance, he acknowl- 
edged to them that ‘he imagined himself wandering in a 
deep forest, (the same in which he was lost when a child ; 
when the old house dog, Keeper, found him and brought 
him home, after an absence of two days;),the tempest howl- 
ed, and the hail rattled among the old trees ; and hearing 
the cry of a Catamount, he involuntarily whistled to Keep- 
er, who had run on before him.’ 

Donald might have been spoiled by maternal indulgence, 
for ‘he was the only son of his mother, and she a widow,’ 
—his personal resemblance to his father, who was a poet, 
as was also Donald, prevented her seeing his faults, and 
disposed her fo indulge all his caprices ; so that he grew 
up, or ‘came up’ ‘according to the fashion of his natural 
make’ wayward and reckless. About half way to the sum- 
mit of May-flower Hill, there is a tall white cliff; one side 
of it is so sloping, that it is easily climbed ; and it is de- 
lightful te sit there in the summer morning among the 
branches of the great walnut tree which overhangs it, and 
trace the little river in its windings through the village be- 
low. It was thither that Donald Mc’Ollister used to go (as 
his sister assured me)in the winter as well as the summer mid- 
night, to sit on that high rock, when the moon was up, and 
the stars were bright, to hear the night-breeze sigh through 
those old trees, to gaze upon that still landscape ! To fancy 
he saw unearthly forms gliding around the green burying- 
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yard : and so constant was this practice of his, that in after 
times, when he had become less visionary, he sometimes in 
the dead of night found himself returning to his room, 
having been out in his sleep, he knew not whither. He 
was the devoted friend of the suffering Greeks, where 
the struggle for freedom was then in its commencement: and 
all that he could possibly command, (it might be much, or it 
might be littl—no matter—it was all) he gave freely, and 
wished it was thousands. ‘ Whatever his hand could find 
to do for them, he did with all his might.’ Once I heard 
him say (the tears started into his eyes) that ‘he was de- 
termined to enlist in the cause of liberty.’ *He could fight, 
and he could die ; he would be glad to die for beloved, 
classic Greece,’ and then Albert Doane, who had assumed a 
very lofty air since he went to West Point, reminded him 
‘that Greece wanted money: not men ;’ which remark ef- 
fectually silenced him ; for though ‘he had the heart of a 
prince,’ he had not a prince’s wealth. Donald Mc’Otlis- 
ter was poor, as he was noble ; for his guardian, who was 
aware of his generous disposition, and also that his proper- 
ty was barely sufficient for his education, allowed him less 
spending money for one term, than would now be thought 
necessary for ‘a lection.’ 

I should gladly transcribe the whole poem (on Grecian 
suffering and emancipation) that gained Donald the first 
prize a neatly bound, duodecimo, Homer’s Illiad. This 
was his last term at B school: the next weck he was 
to go to the university. 

On the morning of his departure, most of the pupils were 
assembled in the school-room before Mr. had come, 
he begged the driver to stop the stagecoach a moment ; 
hastily sprang out, and with a smiling face, and his very 
best bow, ejaculated a ‘ good morning,’ to us, (he could not 
for his life have spoken another word) and disappeared in 
the coach, which was out of sight before the dancers had 
time ‘to follow him with their farewell’s and good wishes. 
The ‘poetry of motion,’ was, however, ended for a time ; 
all sat down to talk of their lost school-fellow, and some 
who would have chosen to look careless, turned away to 
dry their eyes. 

And so he left us, the gladsome school-boy ; his heart 
swelling with proud hopes ; but—‘thereby hangs a tale.’ 
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‘The days of our youth are like the sleep of the hunter 
upon the hill of heath. He sleeps in the mild beams of the 
sun, but he awakes amid a storm. The red lightning flies 
around—the trees shake their heads tothe wind. He looks 
back with joy to the day of his youth, and the pleasant 
dreams of his rest.’ 


CHAPTER 2. 


‘¢ What became of”? Donald Mc’ Oliister. 


There is but one thing which may be permanently relied 
on to guide a warm-hearted youth from the paths of the 
destroyers. It is religious principle. An honest determi- 
nation of the heart to know and do what is right, combined 
with a humble trust in him by whose aid alone we may 
walk securely. Had Donald Mc’Ollister been a christian, 
the whole aspect of his life had been changed. Then he 
would not have been a slave to feeling and to imagination ; 
but he would have been more cheerful, more studious, and 
more distinguished for his acquirements ; and moreover, 
‘* discretion would have preserved him, and understanding 
d&ept him” from the haunts of gaming and intemperance, 
into which he was gradually decoyed—(not that he loved 
such places, but he did like those who frequented them, and 
he had not the resolution to withstand their unremitting 
solicitations ;) and which, in his third year, occasioned his 
expulsion from the university ; a disgrace, which was long 
deferred in the hope that he might be induced to renounce 
his habits of dissipation, and apply himself resolutely to 
his studies. Had that hope been realized, he would have 
been an ornament to that ancient and honourable institution, 
for whenever he chose to direct the whole wonderful pow- 
ers of his mind to the object of intellectual pursuit, he left 
all his class-mates behind ; but the most stupid of those 
whose ‘‘ one talent ”’ was not, as yet, discovered, passed on 
before him when he was indisposed to application. 

Donald was too much mortified by his dismissal, to re- 
turn immediately home, and bear the evil tidings to his 
mother and his stern guardian, and so, until report should 
carry the news to them, and they should recover from the 
shock, and begin to feel anxious for his return, he conclu- 
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ded to ‘‘ visit about ” among his fifteenth cousins, who re- 
ceived their favorite very kindly, condoled and sympa- 
thized with him, and vied with each other which should 
most flatter ‘‘ the infant doll of twenty years and upwards,” 
for he had idled away nearly all his teens in preparing for 
college: they danced, read novels, played cards and sonat- 
inos, took rides and walks, until Donald had nearly forgot- 
ten his disgrace in a prolonged stay of three weeks, when 
on being questioned by an aged relative of the ladies to 
which he intended to pay his devoirs, he suddenly recol- 
lected himself, took leave of them, and sought his home. 
It was on a beautiful evening that he arrived. He met 
several villagers, who regarded him earnestly without 
speaking. ‘* They have heard that I am expelled,” thought 
he. ‘* For the first time, I seek my mother reluctantly. I 
tremble to encounter her kind, but sorrowful eye. There 
is the house,—how those old elms frown upon me—my 
mother is not in the garden. How unusual to see the front 
blinds closed, so fine an evening,—lI fear she is ill.” He 
rapped gently at the door, all his apprehensions for his 
mother’s health being confirmed by the dingy appearance 
of the knocker, which was wont to gleam like a meteor. 
‘** Mercy is mad,” thought he, as on his second knock, the 
old housekeeper looked out through the blind and then 
drew back and awaited his third, when she slowly unlock- 
ed and opened the door, wiping her eyes with the corner 
of her white apron. ‘‘ Pray, Miss Mercy, what has hap- 
ened ? can’t you speak? Is mother sick ? — Is she,” said 
1e, as his eye caught the black ribbon which suspended the 
blue and red one that she had worn on her cap ever since 
his remembrance. ‘‘ Is she ””—dead, he would have added, 
but he could not speak it. Miss Mercy answered only by 
a burst of tears. He darted by her and ran into the par- 
lour. It was darkened. It was untenanted, and damp, and 
chilly. The awful reality broke upon his mind—she was, 
indeed, no more. He flung himself upon the carpet—bur- 
ried his face in his hands, and sobbed convulsively, without 
weeping, a long time, apparently insensible to every thing, 
but his mother’s death ; not even inquiring how it happen- 
ed. Vainly the housekeeper and the cook addressed him 
in kind tones of commisseration. He heard them not, nor 
was it until Mr. Dow, his guardian, who had been in search 
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of him three days, and finally, traced him to his home, 
came in, and raised him from the floor and spoke to him of 
his mother’s dying message to him, that his heart was re- 
lieved by a flow of tears. The widow had died after an illness 
of one day only. Letters had been sent to Donald, 
but they found him not. The messenger who was sent for 
him returned with tidings of his dismission from college, 
but unable to find him, for Donald was careful to leave no 
clue by which his old friends and creditors might follow 
him ; and the remains of his parent were committed to the 
grave on the eighth day after her decease, according to her 
earnest request. It was her belief, that ‘‘ many are buried 
alive,”’ and therefore was her funeral so Jong deferred. No 
one of her acquaintance ventured to treat her request with 
contempt, or with lightness. The will of the departed is, 
asit should ever be, sacred. She died with a trembling 
hope in the Savior’s mercy, sadly lamenting that she had 
so neglected to cultivate the mind, and regulate the temper 
of her darling child, although she was not aware of his 
habits of dissipation: and she begged Mr. Dow to carry 
him ‘‘her dying love and blessing, and tell him to study 
prayerfully the word of God, and give his heart to the Al- 
mighty Savior.” Happy had it been for Donald Mc’ Ollis- 
ter, as day after day, he traversed again those lonely rooms, 
weary of life, and ‘sick at the soul with sorrow,” had 
there been some kind friend to paint to him the way of ev- 
erlasting peace : for though he read his bible, it was with 
a dark and wandering mind. He had no heart to pray to 
him ‘‘ who heareth prayer ;”’ otherwise his heart had been 
lightened of its woe. His former friends tarried not with 
him, for they were too happy to enter into his sorrows, 
and too delicate to obtrude their levity upon his heaviness 
of spirit. He became, at length, so gloomy and taciturn, 
that Mr. Dow persuaded him to remove to his house and 
resume his studies, which, he did with full purpose of heart 
to become a thorough scholar. For three months he faith- 
fully kept his resolution, but his present abode seemed very 
unlike home, and he felt alone in the world. 

As the summer was closing, there came to our village, 
driven, it was surmised, by misfortune, which rendered 
economy an inevitable duty, a Mrs. Walters, from the city, 
with her daughter ; an exceedingly well educated young 
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lady, though the casual observer might not have suspected 
it, for she did not ‘‘ clap her wings and crow in Latin and 
French,” and the technical terms of various sciences, ‘‘ as 
the manner of some is.” I do not refer to ladies only. 
Donald was fascinated by the beautiful stranger. Hereto- 
fore he had said to himself, ‘* man delights not me, nor wo- 
man either.” Now, books were thrown aside ; and as of- 
ten as propriety might allow, possibly a little oftener, he 
made his morning visit at Mrs. Walters: and the tedious 
days which intervened between his calls, were spent on the 
white cliff mentioned in the last number, from which, un- 
fortunately, he could distinguish the abode of his new ac- 
quaintance, and a blue hat and pelisse which sometimes is- 
sued from it. Margaret Walters wasa fair, gentle girl ; but 
according to Miss Mercy, ‘‘ she was dreadful high-minded.” 
She would not give her hand to one who had been expelled 
from college, or one on whose fame the shadow of a blem- 
ish had ever rested ; although, I believe, she did love him, 
as she never can love another. Donald was inexcusably 
precipitate to offer his hand, before he had re-established his 
reputation, if I was correctly informed ; for in regard to 
this part of my story, 


**]T cannot say how the truth may be— 
I tell the tale as ’twas told to me.”’ 


A story was breathed to somebody, (from whom I lately 
received it,) in friendly confidence, under the strictest in- 
of secrecy ; a tale of rejected love and blighted 
1ope. It was not circulated in our quiet town at that time, 
being known only to those concerned, and to that person, 
who faithfully kept the secret as long as she considered it 
expedient. However, Donald suddenly became pale and 
melancholy, and resolved to goto sea. ‘* A voyage,” he 
said, ‘¢ was necessary to the restoration of his health,—he 
felt unable to study.”? His friends remonstrated in vain ; 
and by the first opportunity which presented, he left us, 

oor youth, with a heavy heart, I imagine, for he could 
not speak his farewell. Long it was ere any tidings of him 
came to us; and when they did come we were very sor- 
rowful. 

Remember you the lonely bark which was wrecked in 
one awful tempest among coral rocks in Madagascar seas ? 
In that lonely bark perished the hopes of Donald Mc’OI- 
lister. 

EVERALLIN. 
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DEATH OF THE YOUNG VOLUNTEER. 


DEATH OF THE YOUNG VOLUNTEER, 


Died he as the soldier joys to die, 

When the banner he follows is waving high, 

And from voices, whose tones he remembers well, 
Loudly the cheers of triumph swell ; 

*Till victory’s shout on the free breeze floats, 

fle hath caught its sound, ’mid the wild war notes, 
—One flash of hope, his eye grows dim— 

The land he hath served will remember him? 


Died he as the patriot prays to rest, 

His labors all crowned, and his country blest ; 
Garrulous age, his echo of fame, 

Repeating the proud and cherish’d name ; 
While the spirit of youth, like a charger stirred 
By the clarion’s swell, at the glorious word, 
Thirsting for danger, and spurning at fear, 
Bounds to follow his hero’s career ? 


He died, but not on the battle plain, 

Where laurels are freshened with crimson rain ; 

Nor the rolling drum, nor fife’s shrill tone 

Nerved him to stifle the low death groan : 

Nor the clasp of a comrade his cold hand thrilled, 
And bade his heart. leap ere its pulse was stilled, 
That a message of love from his lips would be borne 
To the fond friends who never might greet his return, 


He died, and his memory passed away, 

Like the rain-bow gleam from the torrent’s spray ; 
And ne’er at his country’s high triumphs was heard 
His name, that should be the signal word, 

When from learning’s halls, and bowers of mirth, 
Young genius at Freedom’s call, starts forth, 

And ye read in the fearless, flashing eye, 

He comes to the battle, ‘to do or die !’ 


He died, and ’twas by the foeman’s hand, 
But not like a soldier by ball or brand,— 

—A felon’s fate was his fearful doom! 

Yet gather young flowers to deck his tomb, 
Spring’s earliest buds—they shall emblems be 
Of the hopes that wood him to victory— 
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i 0, bright they shone,—but there came a frown 
And his sun in its morning light went down ! 


And he died, and his death was a bitter one, 
For taunting foes were gazing on; 


; He heard their scorn on his lov’d land poured, P 
Yet his fettered hand could not grasp his sword. 

—He stood beneath the fatal tree, 

¢ And gazed on the cord undauntedly ! 


—lIf there came a pang, it blanched not his cheek— 
And the wish they had mocked, he disdained to speak. 


He died when the war-cloud was gathering fast, 
When havoc and horror were borne on the blast— 
But sure to the martyr of Freedom is given 
A glance of the future, when ripe for heaven— 
—O didst thou not see, young Hale,* in that hour, 
nit The eagle’s broad pinions in pride and power, 

: Bearing the banner of liberty, 4 

Shadow thy own land from sea to sea ? Z 

And didst thou not feel, when pouring thy breath, q 
That duty done, plucks the sting from death ? | 


CorNELIA. 
*This young man was a student in Yale College, when the Revolutionary strug- 
| gle commenced. He left his studies for the post of danger ; and though not twenty 
years of age, was appointed captain of acompany in the regiment of Colonel Knowl- 

ii ton. After the British had obtained possession of Long Island, General Washing- 

ton considered it of the utmost importance to obiain information of their strength 
and intentions. Captain Hale offered himself a volunteer for this hazardous ser- 
vice. He passed in disguise to Long Island, examined every part of the British ar- 
my, and obtained the best possible information respecting their situation and future 
operations. In his attempts to return, he was apprehended, carried before Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, and the proot of his object was so clear, that he frankly acknowledged 
who he was, and what were his views. 
Sir William Howe at once gave an order tothe provost marshal to execute him 
the next morning. The order was accordingly executed in a most unfeeling man- 
at ner, and by as great a savage as ever disgraced humanity. A clergyman, whose at- 
; tendance he requested, was refused him; a bible for a moment’s devotion, was not 
ng oatee though he requested it. Letters, which, on the morning of his execution, 
e wrote to his mother and other friends, were destroyed, and this very extraordi- 
nary reason was given by the provost marshal, ‘ that the rebels should not know 
they had a man in their army who could die with so much firmness.’ 

Unknown to all around him, without a single friend to offer him the least conso- 
lation, thus fell as amiable and promising a young man as America could boast, with 
this as his dying observation,—‘ that he only lamented he had but one life to devote 
to his country.’ 

To the memory of Andre, England has erected a magnificent monument, and be- ; 
stowed on his family high honors and liberal rewards. & 

To the memory of Hale, not a stone has been erected, nor an inscription,.to pre- 


serve his name from oblivion. 
Hannah Adams’ History of New England. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Carprain Hauu’s Travets 1n Norta America. Philadelphia. 
: Carey, Lea & Carey. We name this work mostly, for the purpose of extract- 3 a 
‘ ing a paragraph relating to Miss Sedgwick. We have not room for a long ar- j ’ 
ticle, and merely remark, that the spirit of the book may be comprised in this ne 
a —it is a labored defence of monarchy, aristocracy, and all the artificial dis- {2a 
: tinctions of rank established in Europe, especially in England, and an unquali- ee 
‘ fied and often sneering condemnation of our republican institutions and demo- { 
4 cratical usages. How far Captain Hall’s opinions, in the minds of liberal and j ha 
4 intelligent men on the other side of the Atlantic, will be justified by the de- tj 
a scriptions of what he witnessed among us, and the sketches of character and t ; 
manners he has introduced, remainsto be seen. ‘That Americans would adopt 
a his conclusions, he could not expect. The book, though written by an ene- ; a 
: my, will not injure republicans, if they are only true to themselves. Even Cap- : i 
3 tain Hall allows us patriotism in an enthusiastic degree. Let all our people, 
a therefore, use strenuous exertions to improve, remembering, that not only in- haa 
ie dividual happiness and respectability are dependent in a great degree, on the : aa 
@ intelligence and refinement which mental cultivation bestows; but that the ‘ 
: character of our free country, indeed, of freedom itself, is involved in the ques- . * ae 
8 tion of universal education. If men are ignorant, they will, in some manner, on 
The lady, whose writings Captain Hall mentions with respect, well deserves 
A the eulogium. Her genius has been devotedly employed in delineating scenes : a4 
; and circumstances that refine the taste and awaken the heart to the perception Lea 
: of moral and natural excellence, and the beauties of nature. These are among i 
: the most salutary influences that must combine to educate and exalt a repub- : 4 
ay i 
lican people. 
* Besides these numerous detailed examinations of the country society in Massa- 4 P 
chusetts, we had the frequent good fortune to meet the more wealthy class of the ‘een 
village residents at their own houses. Upon one of these occasions, I was gratified 4 ny 
in avery high degree, by making acquaintance with the accomplished author of 
several admirable works of fancy,—* Redwood,’ ‘ Hope Leslie,’ and others, which I 
; am happy to find, have been re-published, and are becoming more known in Eng- + 
} land, because, independently of that high and universal interest attaching to works . 2 a 
of fiction, in the hands of genius—wherever placed,—these novels possess another 
4 and very pleasing kind of merit, in the graphic truth with which the country, in BS ; 
: which the scenes are laid, is described. ihe 
It was our peculiar good fortune, no only to converse with the author, but afte : | * 
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wards, under instructions which she chalked out for us, to visit some parts of the 
country best adapted for showing off the beauties of a New England autumn. Thus 
prepared, we carried this lady’s books in our hands, to the tops of the mountains of 
the New World, as the tourists to the Highlands of Scotland used to carry the ‘ La- 
dy of the Lake,’ to aid their taste in admiring the beauties of Loch Katrine. 


Rewiicion at Home, a story founded on fact. By Mrs. Williams. 
Providence, 1829—pp. 322. We have been assured by the writer of this 
book, that the leading incidents in the tale are true, and that the sentiments 
which the hero ofthe piece, the Rev. Mr. Johnston, is made to express, were 
such as he was in the habit of uttering. He appears to have been a very 
amiable, considerate and pious man; and his unvarnished biography would, in 
our opinion, have made a more valuable velume than this biographical novel. 
There is something in this mingling of fiction, (or falsehood) with truths de- 
signed to inculcate piety and devotion, that to us it seems wrong, even revolting. 
We are aware, that religious novels are approved by many excellent people. 
They will themselves read books of fiction, and place such in their children’s 
hands, without scruple or caution, if the writer has, either by title or preface, 
given a pledge of advocating religion. ‘Their intentions are, doubtless, good ; 
but the experiment, we think, hazardous. Is there no’danger to be apprehended 
to the young mind, from the perusal of works that represent life and the world 
in deceptive and too glowing colors ; and is nothing to be feared from exciting 
the imagination, when religion is the theme? Enthusiasts for the piety of nov- 
els, may, we grant, be thus made ; but that followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, will be multiplied by such means, we greatly doubt. The knowledge 
that the story, avowedly inculcating religious truth, is nottrwe, seems at once 
to annihilate the trust which the mind seeks to repose in all that concerns our 


faith. 
Moreover, the interest of a religious novel, is almost necessarily of a domes- 


tic character; and Jove, not divine, but human, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, is the master passion that animates the creation of the author. Let 
those who doubt this, read ‘ Dunallan,’ one of the most popular novels of the 
religious class, and then soberly say, if they can, that the interest of that work 
does not chiefly arise from incidents growing out of the love for each other, of 
the two principal personages of the story. 

These are our objections to a class of books that have lately become popular, 
that are introduced into sabbath schools and children’s libraries ; books that are 
only novels, and are read as novels ; that is, for amusement,—and which, not- 
withstanding the good examples or precepts they may contain, nevertheless, 
cannot leave those abiding good impressions on the mind which books of truth 
would inculcate. We make these remarks reluctantly, because we fear some 
may misinterpret our sentiments. Works of fiction, when well written, are, 
on many accounts, advantageous, and may be read, under proper restrictions, 
without danger ; but then they should be considered and treated only as light 
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and amusing productions ; they should not be represented as the sources, from 
which we may or can draw our knowledge, principles, faith. 

The plot of ‘ Religion at Home,’ is simply this ; an Episcopal clergyman, 
Charles Johnston by name, was sent from England to America, to take charge 
of a church of that denomination, in one of the middle states. Soon after his 
settlement in his parish, he loved and married the daughter of a poor widow, 
who inhabited a small house very near the parsonage ; where, of course, he 
had become acquainted with her. We will give a conversation which this 
interesting couple held soon after they were married ; it displays the character 
of both ; and is likewise, a fair sample of the style of the book. 


Her happy husband beheld the change with rapture; yet there was at times a 
solemnity of countenance, a gravity of deportment, when listening to her lively sal- 
lies, that awed and surprised his young bride. On one of these occasions she ob- 
served, when she herself was unusually lively, he was looking at her, and the tears 
were starting in his eyes, Emily much affected, exclaimed, ah, my dear sir, I beg 
your pardon—I see my gaiety is offensive to you; and she added, drawing near to 
him and pressing his hand in hers— 

‘ But you will forgive me I know; for if you had not made me so happy I should 
not be so gay.’ 

Mr. Johnston smiled through his tears, and hastily drawing her arm through his, 
led the way to the garden. He walked some time on the bank of the river, and then 
sat down beneath one of its shady willows. 

‘ Emily,’ said he, ‘ I am not in the least offended with your gaiety,’ as you call it 
—it is not that,’ and he paused, ‘ it is not that, but your resemblance, at such times, 
to one who was once the desire of my eyes and the joy of my heart. I have never 
told you the story of my ill fated affection for Eliza D . We were friends from 
childhood, and our affection grew with our growth and strengthened with our 
strength ; she loved me with the most devoted affection. It was only a few months 
before I came to this country, that I resigned to the grave this most excellept wo- 
man. She had been drooping for some months with that fatal consumption, and during 
the time her whole concern seemed to be to prepare me to resign her with calmness. 
I did so. I knew she was beyond the reach of sickness and sorrow, when the grave 
closed over her mortal remains: but Emily, you will excuse me, if her image some- 
times rises to disturb my joys. I always thought there was some likeness between 
you ; but since your recovered health and vivacity, it is far more striking. In your 
liveliest hours you are just what she was at your age, except that you are far more 
beautiful in person.’? He stopped confused : he had never told Emily before, that 
he thought her beautiful, and he blamed himself exceedingly for letting the expres- 
sion slip; but it was too late. 

Emily blushed, but said she, ‘ why do you dwell upon a subject that can only af- 
flict you?’ 

‘ All the reason why it afflicts me at present,’ said Mr. Johnston, ‘is the truth 
that it constantly brings to mind, that the most lovely and most beloved, are most 
obnoxious to the shaft of death.’ Emily felt her courage revive. 

* Oh, if that is all,’ said she—‘ I don’t think I am any more likely to die for look- 
ing like her : but, my dear friend, is it not inviting calamity to indulge in such dis- 
mal anticipations ? We ought to live in constant submission to the willof our Ma- 
ker, whatever it may be ; but to live in constant dread of his afilictive providences, 
appears tomeasin. I know, she said, you indulge the hope that I am a Christian: 
if lam, certainly the moment you dread would be a happy one to me; although my 
present happiness is far beyond what generally falls to the lot of mortals. When 
you began, I feared the grief of your former loss was preying on your mind; but 
now”’— 

‘ Say no more,’ said Mr. Johnston, ‘ you see your pastor needs preaching to as 
well as his flock; and it is fortunate for him he has got one who is capableof 
teaching.’ 
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‘I fear,’ said Emily, ¢ you will think me presuming.’ 

* By no means—on the contrary, I rejoice to find you will not flatter me, when- 
ever you see my errors. If every minister of the gospel had such a companion, 
there would be more godly livers and faithful preachers than there are.’ 
> Say, rather,’ said Emily, ‘ if there were more preachers willing to be preached 


to. 
But whatever Mr. Johnston might think about those occasional fits of melancholy, 


Emily soon discovered they proceeded from that incurable distemper so common to 
the learned and the sedentary called hypochondria; and she easily discovered there 
was no way to relieve any one in these fits, but to rally them out of it. Her admi- 
rable prudence on this occasion, as on others far more trying, suggested how far it 
would do to apply such a remedy to a mind like his. Emily had, while at school, in 
her early years, been instructed in music ; and she had availed herself of Mr. Gard- 
ner’s kindness to procure her an instrument. By proper application, (although it 
was three years since she had received any instruction,) she succeeded in recover- 
ing her former share of knowledge ; and soon improved herself very much in this 
delightful accomplishment. Music, she found a never failing comfort to her hus- 
band during his melancholy moods. It was sacred music she delighted in; and it 
was the voice of praise that there mingled with the sweet tones of the Harpsichord. 

They lived, as may be conjectured, in almost perfect happiness, till the 
commencement of the revolutionary movements, when Mr. Johnston, who was 
a conscientious loyalist, was dismissed by the rebels of his charge, whose love 
to liberty outweighed their attachment to their pastor. However, Mr. Johns- 
ton conducted very prudently and Christian-like on the occasion ; he remain- 
ed in America, and finally, after he had witnessed for five years, the efforts of 
the British ministry to crush the people among whom he resided, he became 
convinced that liberty was the rightful inheritance of man, declared himself a 
whig, and was re-instated in his pastoral office. For the next fifteen or twen- 
ty years, his history is entirely domestic, educating and settling his children, 
six or seven in number, (we cannot exactly ascertain which) and a niece, 
daughter of his brother, who adhered to the royal cause and lost his life in the 
war. The manner in which Mr. Johnston and his wife discharged their duty 
towards this child of their adoption, is very well described, and is the most in- 
teresting part of the volume. There was a number of weddings: and among 
the wooings some unfortunate mistakes and romantic attachments must have 
occurred—however, all came right at last, in true novel style.. But when eve- 
ry thing seemed to promise to Mr. and Mrs. Johnston an old age of peace and 
that tranquil enjoyment which is the enviable lot of those who can pass the 
evening of their life among scenes bright with happy recollections, and the 
living images of the beloved,—where every tree has its history and every 
apartment its remembered guests, the whirlwind came; embodied in the shape 
of a ‘ revival,’ and swept the good old Rector from his people and parsonage 
forever. 

Mr. Ichabod Tinkuwin, is, we conclude, a Methodist. And here we will 
mention, as an apology for what some may call the severity with which Mrs. 
Williams treats the puritan or Calvinistic faith ; that we never yet read a pro- 
fessedly religious novel which was not sectarian. No one, therefore, who 
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approves that mode of inculcating piety, can complain that she endeavors 
throughout to sustain the superior sanctity of her own sect. She is an Episco- 
palian, and the following quotation will show her estimate of that order. 

‘ The little village of B is no longer a village, but the large and flourishing 
town of The Puritanic assembly has long since split into two parts. On 
the right of the church, on a little eminence, stands a new and elegant house for Uni- 
tarians, consisting of many of the most polished and fashionable persons in the town; 
while far below, in the valley, the gloomy Tabernacle rears its frowning portico and 
cumbrous steeple. Between these, distinguished by its humble moss clad ‘Tower, the 
Church of olden time may still be seen, standing where Truth is always to be found 
—‘ between the two extremes.’ 

The book appears to have been hurriedly written ; the style, especially in 
the dialogues, is ky no means elegant ; but there is a vividness in some of the 
descriptions, deserving of commendation. Should the author attempt another 
work, we hope she will pay more attention to the manner, and that she will 
have it better printed. ‘There is scarcely a page of the book free from typo- 
graphical errors. 

| BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Narurat History or QuapRUPEDS, with engravings, on a new plan; 
exhibiting their comparative size : adapted to the capacities of youth; with 
authentic anecdotes, illustrating the habits and characters of the animals; with 
reflections, mora] and religious. Designed for Sabbath School libraries, fami- 
lies and common schools. By J. Comstock, M. D. Hartford. D. F. Robin- 
son & Co. pp. 200. 

The copiousness and clearness of the above title, renders any expla- 
nation of the character or design of the book, superfluous. We 
have looked it carefully through and are happy to say, that it sustains its pro- 
mises; that it is calculated to be useful as well as amusing, to children. We 
sincerely hope other works of natural history on a similar plan will be prepared 
for children ; and that they willsoon supersede the works of fiction now so 
overwhelming in the juvenile department of literature. It is of great import- 
ance that we give children such books to read, as we can assure them are true. 
A child profits little from a refined moral, but much from a striking fact. 
Give him facts, interesting, instructive facts, and let him draw the moral. The 
engravings, twenty-four, are well executed, and intelligible. They show the 
comparative size of the animals represented ; a child will not think the only 
difference between a bear and elephant is in the shape—he will see the dif- 
ference of size. 

A Practicatn System or Monpern GeoGRAPHY ; ora view of the 
present state of the World ; embellished with numerous engravings of Customs, 
Manners, &c. ; accompanied by a new and improved School Atlas. By J. 
Olney, Hartford. D. F. Robinson & Co. 

The testimonies in favor of Mr. Olney’s work, from men whose situation, 
character and experience, would seem to qualify them to decide on its merits, 
will, we think, be found amply deserved. The book is designed for young be- 
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ginners in the indispensable, and, when rightly managed, the delightful 
study of Geography. The following extract will explain somewhat the man- 
ner in which the work is prepared. 


* In preparing this work, I have endeavored to adapt it to the natural progress of 
the youthful mind. Instead of introducing the beginner at once into Astronomical 
Geography, and requiring him to spend weeks in learning definitions, and the de- 
scriptions of the heavenly bodies, I have commenced with the town in which he 
lives. From the town, the sphere of his observation is extended to the county, and 
from the county to the state, &c. This I am confident will be found not only the 
natural, but the philosophical method of teaching Geography ; for on all subjects, 
the learner must make himself master of simple things, before he can understand 
complex ones.’ 


JUVENILE MisceLLANy—voL, 111. No.1. Boston. Putnam & Hunt. 
The introduction of colored plates in this popular work, will undoubtedly be 
very acceptable to its little readers. The anecdotes of ‘ Chinese children ’ and 
of « Musical children’ are excellently adapted to the taste and improvement 
of the young mind—infinitely more valuable than fictitious stories. The work 
has, and deserves an extensive encouragement. 

Worxs 1n Press. AutTosioGRpany. Messrs. Carter §& Hendee have a 
work with the above title which will soon be issued. It promises to be a curi- 
osity in one respect ; it contains the life and adventures of a man who gives 
all of his history but his name.—We have looked over a few pages of. the 
work, and will make an extract showing the opinion of the author ‘ incognito 
respecting the ladies.’ 


It shews want of an independent and lofty spirit, to choose a wife chiefly from 
considerations of property. But this is frequently done, by those who hold their 
heads high in society, and look above their less opulent neighbors, who have too 
much spirit and teo much honor to marry from such mercenary motives. The con- 
nexion must necessarily be a state of dependence, and can confer no real merit on 
the man who stoops to it. But the dishonor would be much greater, and render one 
liable to the charge of a positive immorality, who should make shipwreck of the 
plighted affections of a virtuous woman, to become affianced to one of wealth, even 
if possessed of many amiable attributes. 

When a woman bestows on you her best affections, and leans on you for support, 
= must be destitute alike of principle and feeling to desert her for weaith or fame. 

ou have her love and her confidence, and can you betray or forsake her ; especial- 
ly, when it is recollected, that your assiduities and your vows have produced her 
attachment ? You may meet another of equal elegance, and of more beauty and 
wealth ; but this is no excuse for violating the most sacred engagement. And it 
would be no greater crime in the sight of heaven to thrust a poniard into her bosom, 
than to wound her-spirit by desertion. 

My wife was discreet and frugal, as well asintelligent and refined; but was 
sometimes’a little discontented, that I was not as successful in business as some of 
my neighbors. She possessed great fortitude and equanimity, however; and did 
not suffer her regrets to become settled repinings. She was disposed rather to un- 
derrate my judgment, than to impeach my intentions; and she readily allowed, that 
all proper exertions were made on my part for a competent support for the family. 

Whatever outward troubles I suffered, I was happily free of domestic vexations. 
My wife had a high sense of female delicacy and propriety, and manifested a con- 
stant regard to my feelings and my happiness. It was matter of great consolation, 
when I looked abroad and saw jealousies and envyings and rivalries and strife among 
neighbors and even in families, that my own was the abode of concord, of affection 
and kindness. 
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